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opponents were finally forced to abandon their
contention that it was unconstitutional and to
content themselves with a simple denial that it was
expedient. Early in 1796 Marshall made his first
appearance before the Supreme Court, in the case
of Ware vs. Hylton. The fame of his defense of
" the British Treaty" during the previous year had
preceded him, and his reception by the Federalist
leaders from New York and New England was no-
tably cordial. His argument before the Court, too,
though it did not in the end prevail, added greatly
to his reputation. "His head," said Rufus King,
who heard the argument, " is one of the best organ-
ized of any one that I have known."

Either in 1793 or early in the following year,
Marshall participated in a business transaction
which, though it did not impart to his political and
constitutional views their original bent, yet must
have operated more or less to confirm his opin-
ions. A syndicate composed of Marshall, one of his
brothers, and two other gentlemen, purchased from
the British heirs what remained of the great Fair-
fax estate in the Northern Neck, a tract "embrac-
ing over 160,000 acres of the best land in Virginia."
By an Act passed during the Revolution, Virginia
had decreed the confiscation of all lands held by